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165 Cons 
Accept Bids 
To Gala Fete 


By JEAN O’LEARY 

In a unique Penthouse setting, 165 
couples danced at the annual Junior 
Promenade at Clarke College, Friday 
evening, Jan. 19. Through the ingenu-i 
ty of Miss Eleanor Geisler of Dubuque, 
general chairman of the decoration 
committee, the floor was converted into 
a modernistic penthouse, and the walls 
became a Manhattan night skyline 
which stood out in bold relief. Iri- 
descent reflectors cast a play of multi- 
colored lights from a crystal ball, 
which was suspended from the center 
of a midnight blue ceiling. Modern- 
istic furniture of red, blue, and green 
leather with chromium trim, completed 
the penthouse illusion. Two classic 








urns of various colored gladiolas were |! 


placed before the vine trellises behind 
which the orchestra played melodic 
dance music from 8:30 p. m. until 
12:00 p. m. 
Officers in Receiving Line 

In the receiving line were the class 
officers headed by Miss Venola Steidl, 
president of the junior class. Miss 
Steidl chose an enchanting gown of 
Windsor blue net over taffeta cut with 
a square neckline and double net skirt. 
Tiny puffs of net set off effectively 
her shoulder straps of gardenias. Miss 
Steidl was escorted by Mr. Francis 
Conlon. Assisting her was Miss Mary 
Baxter, class vice-president, who wore 
a gown of bonbon pink with a bouf- 
fant net skirt and a moire-tacta blouse 
cut with a sweetheart neckline and 
tiny puffed sleeves. Mr. Charles 
Kampmann was her escort. Miss Mary 
Lantry, secretary, escorted by Mr, Wil- 
liam Higgins, wore a militant-looking 
fitted black velver skirt with a gold 
lame shirtwaist blouse. 

Net Gowns Favored 
Miss Virginia Jans, accompanied 


by Mr. Thomas Hade, was gowned 


in a dress of swirling white net over 
taffeta. With it she wore a white me- 
tallic jacket with puffed sleeves and 
covered buttons. A dress of black net 
with inserted rows of French lace was 
chosen by Miss Margaret Dion, class 
historian, escorted by Mr. Jack 
Graham. Miss Alice Lamb, treasurer, 
selected a black taffeta skirt and red 
georgette jacket. She was escorted by 
Mr. James Barry. Miss Josephine 
Corpstein, junior representative on the 
Student Leadership Council, wore a 


dinner dress with a full black crepe 
skirt and a white brocaded waist with 
Mr. Jack 


brilliant buttons and belt, 
Thomas was her escort. 
Social Group Receive 


Those who received in the drawing 
room of the residence hall were Miss 


Agnes Anthony, Miss Marion Mondi, 
and Miss Marjorie Keegan. Miss An- 
thony selected a dress with a billowy 
red net skirt over taffeta and a red 
Jame blouse. Mr, Jack Griffith was 
her escort. Captivating in a black 
chiffon skirt topped with a stop red 
formal sweater embroidered in gold 
was Miss Marion Mondi, escorted by 
Mr. Harold Driscoll. Miss Marjorie 
Keegan wore a rosedust taffeta gown 


accentuated by black velvet ribbon at 
the basque waist and square neckline, 
She was accompanied by Mr. Harold 


Brodigan. 
Black and White Popular 


A black drind! skirt of supple crepe 
worn with an attached blouse made 
entirely of tiny rows of white lace cut 
with a square neckline and demure 
puffed sleeves was selected by Miss 


Mary Hill Mullaney, escorted by Mr. 
Peter Smith. Miss Gladys Apel chose 
a formal sweater of egg-shell white 
sparkling with gold embroidery and 
a turquoise net skirt over taffeta, Miss 
Apel was accompanied by Mr, Mark 
O'Leary. Miss Florence Kelly, es- 
corted by Mr. Richard Schroeder, 
wore a gleaming white chiffon gown 
and a misty cape. Black silk crepe 
was again evident in the slim gown 
chosen by Miss Yvonne Zupet, whose 
escort was Mr. George Splinter. Miss 


_ Zupet wore a white bunny fur jacket 


ea . 
and muff-purse in contrast, 
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New Course 


Opens Term 


Introduction to Fine Arts, a non- 





credit course, open to freshmen only, 
is one of the new courses added to 
the Clarke College curriculum, The 
purpose of the course, which will be 
offered the second semester, is to pro- 
vide a thorough background for the 
appreciation of music, art, and lit- 
erature, 


The course includes a series of per- 


tinent lectures to be given by the mem- 
bers of the music, art, library, and 
English departments on the appre- 
ciation ofpainting, .music,..and__po-. 
etry. 


Lectures on painting, the first 
study to be undertaken, will be held 
in the art gallery with the works of 
the masters used for illustration and 
study. A select collection of records 
of the operas will enhance and stimu- 
late interest in the study of music 
appreciation. 
the library will be included in the 
study of the appreciation of modern 
poetry. 

In order to enable each student to 
derive the maximum profit from the 
course and because of the large num- 
ber of freshmen who have registered, 
the arts appreciation classes will be 
divided into three groups. 

The class is scheduled to meet 
Tuesday afternoon at 1:00 o'clock. 


“Madonna in Art” 


Subject of Meet 


The Madonna in Art was the sub- 
ject for discussion at the meeting of 
the Education club held Tuesday eve- 
ning at 7:30 in the social room of the 
Mary Frances Clarke residence hall. 
general 





Mary Alice Halliday was 
chairman of the program. 


Mary Virginia Ryan, president, 


called the meeting to order and at 


roll call each member gave the name 


of one painting, by whom it was 


painted and where the original is held 
at present. The reading of the min- 
utes having been dispensed, the chair 
was turned over to Miss Halliday. 

The entertainment included two in- 
teresting talks on Madonna paintings 
given by Helen Dillon and Helen 
Watters. In her speech Miss Dillon 
emphasized early works of art and the 
revival of interest in painting follow- 
ing the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire. She mentioned the great artists 
Cimabue and Giotto, famous still to- 
day for their Madonnas, and she 
spoke in particular of Fra Angelico 
whose works were the “flower of the 
art ideal” in early Italy. 

Miss Watters dealt with the Italian 
Renaissance, the “dawn of modern 
painting,” and stressed the idea that 
in this period, the Italians expressed 
all their emotions and hopes in art 


nowned tenor of Metropolitan opera- 
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Guest Artist 
In Concert 


By JULIA BOWMAN 
OF two-fold triumph was the bril- 
liant concert venture of the Dubuque 
Symphony Orchestra association in 
its presentation of Nino Martini, re- 





fame, as the guest artist with the Du- 
buque Symphony Orchestra, in the 
initial program of the 1940 season, 
Jan. 6, in the Loras gymnasium, 

The “matchless voice and magnetic 
personality” of the tenor star seemed 
to combine to merit complete audience 
commendation. Almost paradoxical is 
it that while Martini artfully capti- 
vated his 2,500 auditors, he himself 
was held literal captive by the en- 
core demands from his responsive list- 
eners. 

It was a delightful instance of -on- 
cert “give and take,’ with the audi- 
ence distributing approval at each ad- 
ditional Martini selection and in turn 
receiving the artist’s gracious replies 
set to music. 

Dividing the plaudits of the evening 
with Metropolitan’s Martini was the 


by Professor Wendell Schroeder. The 
program perfection of the symphony 
in the interpretation of widely differ- 
ing types of composition even sur- 
passed expectation by its admirable 
finish, The group-adeptness wes de- 
servingly provocative of the ovations 
accorded its versatile capability. 
That the great artist whom the or- 
chestra was accompanying apprectated 
the performance was demonstrated 
when, at the close of one of his num- 


bers, Martini_turned and applauded 


the musicians and congratulated their 
able director personally. 

Mr. Martini’s formal program, while 
confined to show his full lyric quality 
and vocal expressiveness, seemed to 
meet every individual music taste. As 
his regular offerings, he sang four 
of the most familiar and beloved of 
the tenor arias; Che Gelida Manina 
from La Boheme; II Mio Tesoro from 
Don Giovanni by Mozart; Je Crois 
Entendre from Les Pecheurs des 
Perles by Bizet; and the Romanza by 
Donizette, 

Despite the proposed plan to delay 
all extra offerings until the final or- 
chestral number, persistent and pro- 

(Continued on page 5} 





Skiers Meet 
On New’Slide 


Anne McNally, president of the 
Women’s Athletic Association at 
Clarke, will represent Clarke College 
as one of the judges at the Tri-State 
ski meet which will be held at the 
Longview ski jump in Dubuque on 
Sunday afternoon, February 4, from 
2:00 to 4:00 o'clock. 

The exhibition which is being spon- 
sored by the Greater Dubuque Asso- 
ciation will be the first one staged on 
the new slide. The recently constructed 
ski jump is built on a hill 300 feet 
high and has a jumping distance of 
between 160 and 710 feet. When the 
skiers sweep down the fast track and 
jump into the air at the end of the 
slide near the judges’ stand, they are 
capable of getting up a speed of be- 
tween 90 and 110 miles per hour. 

In order to take advantage of a 
steeper grade, Dubuque’s ski jump 
has been changed from one of the 
hills near Clarke College to its new 
location on the Peru road about four 
miles northeast of Clarke. 


Amateur skiers from Loras college, 
St. Ambrose college, Luther college, 
the University of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin State Normal, and Coe college will 
participate in the event, as well as 
professional and amateur jumpers 





and above all, the are of painting.| from Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 



















Read Books; 
Win Friends 


By RUTH DONLON 


A trip to the library surpasses even 
Dale Carnegie’s advice when it comes 
to making friends—provided your 
friends are books. And what better 
friends can one have than those who 
inform you by taking you to other 
lands, those who entertain you by 
taking you to another world, those 
who acquaint you with characters you 
can never forget? 





New friends for you to win await 
you on the library shelves. We guar- 
antee that they won’t be ‘on the 
shelf” long, however, for they have 
personalities which will make them so 
popular they won’t spend much time 
at home. There’s a gay friend, Mu- 
sic for Fun, by Sigmund Spaeth, 
which actually makes music intelli- 
gible to the very newest novice and 
yet provides many a chuckle for the 
confirmed music fan, If you’re in a 
daring, adventurous mood you'll be 
well satisfied with the companionship 
of Wind, Sand and Stars by Antoine 
de Saint Exupery, a friend who'll sing 
of the witchery of flying, make the 
planet spin round your head and 
transform any dull and drab moment 
you may have with tales of adven- 
ture and danger unforgettable. 

If you’re looking for a friend who’ll 
take you places you’d better make the 
acquaintance of author Helen C. 
White who takes you To the End of 
the World. There you'll find Michel 
de la Tour hidden away in the Ab- 
bey of Cluny, and through him you'll 
learn of the turbulent conditions of 
his day and how they were met by 
the members of one of the most fa- 


_mous-monasterics_of. the-Middle-Ages, 


When you’re in an especially altru- 
istic mood you'll enjoy the company 
of House of Hospitality by Dorothy 
Day. Miss Day was sufficiently altru- 
istic to become one of the poor in 
order to help them, and she is suffi- 
ciently motivated by her love of God 
to give the real sufferings of the poor 

(Continued on page 3) 





Karl Kruger 
Wins Favor 


¥ In Program 


By LORA LINDENBERG 

One of the season’s most outstand- 
ing programs was the concert given 
by the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of the noted conductor, Karl 
Kruger. The concert was Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 12, for members of the 
Civic Music association. Clarke stu- 
dents were guests. 

Mr. Kruger is one of the most fa- 
mous native-born conductors, having 
made a name for himself both here 
and abroad. The conductor said his 
aim is now to spread good music 
throughout the Middle West, where 
he thoroughly enjoys the concerts 
given by his organization. 

The entire audience enjoyed the 
program which included Von Weber’s 
Overture to Oberon, and the Franck 
Symphony in D minor, which were 
executed with thrilling mastery and 
finish, and each part was concluded 
with such applause that the maestro 
permitted three encores, the first 
which they have consented to play, 
contrary to the general policy of the 
orchestra, : 

Opening the second part of the 
program was Canzonetta for Strings 
by Sibelius, wierd and haunting and 
providing excellent contrast to the 
Scherzo from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream by Mendelssohn and After- 
noon of a Faun by Debussy, particu- 
larly well done in the harp and in- 
strument voices. The concluding 
Poem was Les Preludes by Liszt. 

The first encore of the evening was 
Largo_ from. Handel’s_Xerxes,_played 
at the special request of Clarke stu- 
dents, The second encore was to be 
the choice between Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser Overture or a Strauss waltz. 
Mr. Kruger graciously accepted the 
verdict of the audience and played 
the beautiful Emperor Waltz. The 
third encore was Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dance. 








Fun and Fashion Afoot 
On Winter Weekends 


By JEAN O’LEARY 

When winter comes and the college 
campus is changed into a veritable 
wonderland of blinding beauty, Clarke 
students dig into the moth balls and 
unearth bright snow suits, fur and 
knitted ear muffs, vari-colored mit- 
tens, plaid babushkas and snug socks. 
Inspired by our snow-laden pines, 
snow-covered slopes, and snow drifts, 
the sport enthusiasts don attractive 
suits and, equipped with skis, skates, 
or toboggans, go out to enjoy their 
favorite winter pastime. 

Some prefer skiing to tobogganing 
or vice versa while others delight in 
sleigh-riding parties with the jingling 
bells, and the crunching of hard snow 
beneath the horses’ hoofs, and shrill 
voices ringing in the clear, sharp air. 
But most outstanding is skating, voted 
“Queen of Winter Sports.” 

In contrast to the ice and snow is 
Cecelia Bacom’s skating suit of navy 
blue pants and a blue and white plaid 
jacket. With these Cecelia wears mitts 
and ear muffs of navy. Mary Porter 
Gilliam cuts a striking picture on the 
ice rink in dark green skating trou- 
sers and a yellow lambskin jacket of 
wrist length. To avoid frost-bitten 
ears she ties a yellow scarf (hand- 
knitted by Mary herself!) about her 
head. When Rosemary Mahoney “‘at- 
tempts” skating, she wears a chic suit 
of pale blue and adds for a dash of 
color a parka hood, mittens, and swiss 
socks of firecracker red. 

Patricia Sullivan skates in a charm- 
ing suit of forest green and yellow. 
Pat wears yellow chamois mitts, but 
goes bareheaded, except for a yellow 
bow in her hair. Again yellow makes 


its appearance, but this time in the 
babushka and Sonja Heinie mitts 
worn by Janet Hogan with her sherry 
snow suit. Military precision is evi- 
dent in the navy blue skating suit 
worn by Virginia Mitchell. Her hip- 
length jacket has alternating red‘ and 
white stripes running diagonally across 
the front and is belted with a red- 
tassseled navy sash. Virginia wears a 
navy blue babushka and knitted red 
mitts for extra warmth. 

Those who take to the snow-covered 
slopes are just as strikingly dressed in 
clothes that are sturdy, gay and color- 
ful. When Helen Braunger straps on 
her skiis for a “run” she is attired 
in a trim navy blue ski suit with con- 
trasting red knitted ear muffs and 
mitts. Janaan Lonergan, an “all 
around girl,’’ chooses a two-piece win- 
ter-green suit with a high, crew-necked 
jacket, By the way, Janaan claims that 
her accompanying green angora mitts 
and socks are hand-knitted. Her or- 
ange and green plaid babushka makes 
a “peasant” finish. Anneta Crosby 
goes snowballing in a classic red fit 
ted jacket with a zipper hood and 
mittens worn with black ski instructor 
pants. An enthusiast who doesn’t con- 
fine herself to just one sport is Jeanne 
Rastatter. She defies the wintry blasts 
in snug Robin Hood green trousers 
and a green and beige jacket with 
detachable hood. 

Clarke's “fanatics” wait impatiently 
for the skiing-skating weekends, for 
whether executing a “perfect Christ- 
tiana”’ or just “waxing up for the day’s 
run” they feel they can take the 
“slide” in Dame Fashion’s contest, at 
least. 
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om OAS Useful as Greek 


+6 PD ELIGION,”’ said one would-be col- 
lege student, ‘‘is as useful as 
Greek.”” 

Any devotee of the classical languages 
would answer that challenge to the prac- 
ticality of Greek. Any one who has 
reached the age of reason would answer 
tA that challenge to the need of religion. 
From the standpoint of pure reason 

alone religion is essential to man since 
it is the means by which he satisfies the 
: intense craving of his nature for love 
and the ideal. Religion is the answer to 
man’s craving for love in that love of 
God is the highest expression of love. 
| Religion is the answer to his craving for 
the ideal in that the perfection of the 
ideal can be found only in God. 

From the time when, as a small child 
he experiences a twinge of conscience, 
until the moment of death when he 
H looks beyond earth’s horizons, man 

seeks to worship some supreme being 
and prepare for an afterlife. The In- 
| dians looked forward to existence in the 
Happy Hunting Ground, the people of 
the Orient worshipped Isis, the Greeks 
sang the praises of Zeus, the Romans of- 
fered sacrifice to Jupiter. And today nu- 
merous churches and crowded devotions 
| give evidence to man’s age-old desire for 
religion. 

The problem of life is a problem of 
religion and the crises which arise may 
be met and the tragedies which all en- 
counter may be softened only by the one 
true solace of religion. Logically speak- 

ing, there is another reason, too, why 
religion is necessary. Since man at his 
best is never completely satisfied nor per- 
fectly happy, he reasonably concluded 
i that there must be an afterlife in which 
these may be experienced. And he relies 
upon his religious beliefs and practices 
as the means to that eternal end. 
“Religion,’’ said one would-be col- 
lege student, “‘is as useful as Greek.” 
Well, a genius as great as Shakespeare 
survived with ‘‘little Latin and_ less 
Greek” but religion vitalizes his greatest 
plays. Schwamm, Originator of the cell 
theory, Ampere, electrician and physi- 
ne | cist, Cauchy, inventor of “Calculus of 
3) Residue’, Boscovict, astronomer and 
b= natural philosopher, Mendel, formulator 
Be} of laws of heredity, and Pasteur, found- 
er of physio-chemistry, all sought God 
with the same simple faith as the Breton 
toes} peasant woman and found that “every- 
thing grew clear in the reflections from 
} the Infinite.” Greater men than the 
i would-be college student thought reli- 
: gion necessary, 
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N 1900, while Europe was still liv- 
I ing in the shadow of the Franco- 


Prussian war, the United States was 


busy with the Panama Canal project 
hastened by the difficulties discovered in 
the war with Spain; Theodore Roose- 
velt was making presidential biographies 
more exciting; Secretary of State Hay 
was trying to solve an international 
problem by bringing about the procla- 
mation of the Open-Door Policy in 
China. 


Social and political reforms character- 
ized the America of 1910, reforms re- 
sulting from the rise of big business and 
its control by corporations having ‘a 
body with no soul,’”’ the unequaled dis- 
tribution of wealth and the widely pub- 
licized breakdown of political honesty. 
It was at this same time that strong 
waves of nationalism, imperialism and 
militarism were making the World War 
possible, probable, and finally inevitable. 


In 1920 the World War had come 
and gone, but it was still affecting the 
entire globe. In the United States either 
the installment plan or the stock mar- 
ket was making millionaires’ luxuries 
middle class necessities, and materialism 
was becoming the ‘‘nouvelle idole.’’ 


People were no longer ‘‘looking at 
the world through rose-colored glasses’ 
in 1930, for the bubble had finally 
burst, the stock market had fallen, and 
prosperity had gone far away from 
“just around the corner.” The depres- 
sion was the primary issue everywhere 
and made all others seem insignificant. 


The Second World War is featured 
in the newspaper headlines of 1940 and 
social and economic problems fill the 
columns. Foreign fronts, new entangle- 
ments, millions of unemployed, finan- 
cial difficulties, religious controversies— 


these are the characteristics of the Amer- 
ica of 1940. 


This is the “‘streamlined’’ aged of ad- 
vanced civilization where man has con- 
quered the obstacle of war and solved 
the problems of society. 1940 is little, 
if any, improvement over 1900. Where 
will we have progressed, we wonder, 
a la tour de la stecle? 


Christian Society 


HE Idea of a Christian Society is a 

new book by T. S. Eliot, author of 
Murder tn the Cathedral. Author EI- 
iot’s publications are few and admir- 
ably more pithy than prolific, which is 
more than can be said of many modern 
writers. 

Proximately pessimistic but ultimate- 
ly optimistic is the author. Pessimistic 
is his pitiless analysis of modern society 
into three groups: (1) those who have 
adopted some philosophy, as of Marx or 
Aquinas; (2) those who have devised 
some philosophy of their own; (3) 
those who exist apparently without any 
philosophy. 

A Christian society Mr. Eliot defines 
as ‘‘one wherein the predominant ideas 
of the great mass of the people are in 
accordance with Christian categories.’’ 
He considers that only Italy and Eng- 
land have a Christian society—and that 
Italy’s may perish from totalitarianism, 
England’s from further secularization. 
In America Christianity is being severe- 
ly oppressed—for to ignore Christian- 


ity is the most effective form of perse- 
cution. 


_T.S. Eliot's Idea of a Christian So- 
ciety is Catholic in his protest against 
the modern spirit of indifferentism, in 
his belief that the crisis of civilization 


can be successfully passed only b 
remedy of religion. Oe 


In the College Light 

Greetings and salutations from Thaler ies 
Now thar New Year's resolutions have a 
properly made and. improperly broken er 
exams have come and practically gone en 
sugar lumps and midnight oil and cold soe s 
around one’s head are no longer used to help 
one through the crisis, we feel that you're suf- 
ficiently fortified once again to meet the prob- 
lems of the world. Under the influence of 
examinations we shall approach the situation 
logically and present the data, leaving to you, 
good reader, the simple matter of the problem 


and process. i tee 

To the amazement of practically everyone 
except the Scandinavians and to the consterna- 
tion of Russia and her allies, the little country 
of Finland has capably defended herself 
against the aggression of “mighty” Russia, even 
converting her defense into actual aggression. 

An analysis of the situation attributes Fin- 
land’s success to the lack of training and prep- 
aration among the Russians and to the charac- 
ter of the Finns. Stalin claims to hold a po- 
litical ace but the failure of his untrained peas- 
ants to skillfully manipulate Russia’s powerful 
machinery may prove that his trump card is 
only a joker. If we considered Russia capable 
of experiencing a twinge of conscience we 
would say she was being hampered by a reali- 
zation of the fact that she has no historical 
background upon which to claim a just aggres- 
sion. From the time of Sewden’s independence 
in 1290 until Russia’s undeclared war of ag- 
gression in 1809, Finland was a dependency of 
Sweden. From 1809 until 1918 she was con- 
trolled by Russia—and Russia in this war is as 
far from justification as she was then. 

As for the character of the Finns—white- 
clad, ski-traveling militants are flying snowmen 
who attest Finland’s power of camouflage. It 
is the shrewd, practical nature of the Finns 
which has disguised their army, which could 
turn Russia’s own weapons against her, and 
which places odds in her favor. It might be 
their cruelty which caused them to shatter 
with bombs the ice of Lake Kutno and im- 
merse the advancing Russian troops, convert- 
ing the lake into a “frozen Pompeii’’—but to 
us it seems but another example of shrewd 
practicality. Ac any rate it is the Viking charac- 
teristic of never doing a thing half-way. 

e Er * 


While the world has been watching the prog- 
ress of the Finns, Chicago Catholics have been 
awaiting the appointment of a successor to 
the late Cardinal Mundelein. Anxiety and con- 
jecture ceased when Archbishop Stritch of Mil- 
waukee was announced as successor to the See. 

Profound learning and outstanding ability 
as an administrator are two dominant charac- 
teristics of the man who received his Ph.D. 
when he was 21 years old and became a bishop 
when he was 34. His splendid record of service 
and the attention and admiration which he has 
merited give promise of an equally brilliant rec- 
ord as Chicago’s new archbishop. 

* * x 

At about the same time that Chicago gained 
a famous Catholic prelate, the world lost a 
famous Catholic layman. Heywood Broun, had 
he lived, might have been the Chesterton of 
America. His rise from position of sports 
editor of the New York Tribune to $39,000 
salaried columnist of the World-Telegram was 
characteristic of Broun’s full life—for in his 
leisure he managed to paint, run for Congress, 
organize a weekly newspaper of his own, act 
as chairman of the American Newspaper Guild, 
and live, since the time of his conversion, a 
truly Catholic life. Says Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen who prepared him for death: “To 
but few men of his profession has come the thrill 
of living as he has lived. But may God grant 
that to all will come the joy of dying in the 
Lord as he died.” 

wie eae 

Reaching for the Stars by Nora Waln is our 
choice for profitable diversion the next time 
you want to employ your leisure in worthwhile 
reading. In an interesting style Nora Waln 
portrays the people of Germany as a sort of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. On the one hand 
they are “the most generously kind, the quick- 
est to sympathy . . . a folk tireless in the prac- 
tical things they will undertake and accom- 
plish for one on the slightest acquaintance.” 
On the other hand they are a people whose 
submission to Hitlerism is astounding and 
evokes her question: “Is that Germany dead? 
Or does she lie as Snow White in a trance from 
eating a poisoned apple?” If such is the case 
ie uicemen tales sleeping Snow White, per- 

z Prince and the awakening 
kiss are not far away—Much in Germany has 
already gone, but brave men and women there 
hold up the edifice of civilization, and their 
Support is an educated populace, a populace 
waking to realization of the danger.” 

* &  # 

War, a new archbishop for Chicago, death 
of a Catholic author of note, a book on a para- 
doxical people—these are in the college light 
today. Tomorrow—who knows? 


—THALOMENE,. 
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And now, My Dear Children, for this issue 
we have decided to go dramatic, It is our pleas. 
ure at this time to introduce ourselves a, 
Brother Rat in the Thistledown production, On 
Borrowed Time. ; 

Curtain!! 
» oo * 

Let me tell your fortune. 

How much? 

Fifty cents. 

Good guess. 

x * * 

“Are your father and mother in?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Nope,” said the small boy. “They was in 
but now they’s out.” 

“My goodness,” exclaimed the visitor. “They 
was in. And they is out. Where’s your gram- 
mar, my boy?” 

“She's upstairs, doin’ her knittin’,’ 
boy brightly. 


” said the 


—tThe Far East. 
Pee, ae 


An absent-minded Prof went into a shop to 
buy a jar. Seeing one that was upside down 
he exclaimed, ‘How absurd! The jar has no 
mouth!” Turning it over he was once more 
astonished. “Why, the bottom’s gone, too!’’ he 
ejaculated. 

—The Liguorian 
* oe * 

I sneezed a sneeze into the air, 

Tt fell to earth, I know not where. 

But hard and cold were the looks of those 

In whose vicinity I snoze. 

+2 ee 

Nature is wonderful. A million years ago she 
didn’t know we were going to wear spectacles, 
yet look how conveniently she placed our ears. 

Got 


Senior: “Oh, I know a few things.” 
Freshman: “Well, you haven’t anything on 
me. I guess I know as few as anybody.” 
—Fagots. 
eee 
Do you know what one mountain says to 
another? High Cliff! 
—The Ambrosian. 
Wal ee 
Alas! Their love was thwarted, for he was 
a hobby. horse and she—was-just- a-nightmare.- 
—The Hilltop News 
sk * 
Mrs. J.: “Whenever I’m in the dumps I get 
myself a new hat.” 


Mr. J.: “I’ve been wondering where you 
get them.” 


—La Salle Collegian. 
* ke ok 
Daffynitions 

Vacuum—Nothing shut up in a box. 

Dust—Mud with the water squeezed out. 

Rules—Something one hasn’t read if he is 
caught breaking. 

—tThe Lamp Post. 
pee ee ts 

Offender: “But, your Honor, I’m a college 
student.” 

Judge: “Ignorance is no excuse.” 

—The Morning Star. 
* * * 

As they drove past a pop-corn stand the 
girl said) ‘Mmmm, that pop-corn smells di- 
vine!” 

The lad: “Does it? I’ll drive a little closer.” 

ee * 

“That’s the spirit,” cried the medium, as 

the table began to rise. j 
—The Foghorn. 
* = * 

Daughter: 
habit.” 

Father: “Can’t afford it.” 

Daughter: “Buc what am I to do without a 
riding habit?” 

Father: “Get the walking habit.” 

—The Tatler. 
ity. oS 


Many students are like coffee—98% of the 
active ingredients have been removed from 
the bean. 


“Father, I need a new riding 


* * * 


He: “I could dance like this forever.” 
She: “Oh, don’t say that, you’re bound to 
improve.” 
—The Marian 
* oe & 
Passenger: ‘Does this bus stop at the pier?” 
Conductor: “There'll be a terrible splash 
if it doesn’t. 
—The Rambler. 
Lee 
Curtain again!! 
Encore next time, 


—PAGLIACCI. 
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Salad Menu 
Wins Favor 


Of Bowlers 


Clarke Cotlege presents the Kitchen of 
‘Tomorrow, a regular radio feature 
over WRKBB, sponsored by the Sani- 
tary Milk Company, Wednesday, 
10:30 a. m. Studio demonstration 
beginning at 10:00. 


When a culinary communique ar- 
rives from the Food Front carrying 
the caption, “Somewhere in Dubuque- 
Jand”, you may be sure it is the publi- 
cation of an edible entente, released 
by General Domesticity, better known 
at the Cuisine-corners of the land, as 
the Kitchen of Tomorrow, mediator 
with the present, from his official 
headquarters at Clarke College. 

Such was the nature of the item on 
domestic diplomacy concerning the 
maneuvers of this Protector of the 
Palatable, whose action of January 
17, was termed a virtual Viands Vic- 
tory. “Let's go salad-bowling,” was 
the cry of the culinarists, whose goal 
was a taste triumph, The event was 
depicted with a figure cast in color 
about to charge an Orange cannonade 
into a united Pear Line. 

By virtue of victory, the Future’s 
Kitchen, arbiter of the edible, dictated 
its own terms of peace in a tantaliz- 
ing treaty of ten points for the pal- 
ate, embodying as many savory sug- 
gestions for salads combined. 

In an effort to strengthen its do- 
mestic defense, the Culinary Bulwark 
of the Coming emphasized the pro- 
tective measures resulting from a ready 
Food Line. A replica of the field was 
laid with miniature basketball stand- 
ards marking the territory as the ob- 
ject of taste tactics. On the right wing 
were the Allied Fruit Forces in united 
stand, while on the left was the Vege- 
table Barricade in combination for- 
mation, 

The Sandwich Alignment and 
Menu Maneuvre of Jan. 3, marked the 
initial advance made by General Do- 
mesticity’s culinary combatants for the 
1940 campaign. The position taken 
was considered strategic, with eight 
taste .treaties. being..drawn .up. and. 
signed making admittance available in 
any situation savouring of questions 
for sandwich content. 








in her reference to the activities of 
the International Federation of Cath- 
olic Alumnae, Mrs, Mary B. Finan, 
LL.D., of Chicago, past president of 
the I. F, C. A., and graduate of 
Clarke College, addressed the dele- 
gates to the Silver Anniversary con- 
vention held under the auspices of the 
New York chapter in New York City 
on Nov. 27, 1939. 


Early Practices Under Way 
For Basketball T 


Alumna Speaks 
At |.F.C.A. Meet 


Striking a note of commendation 








In her introductory remark Mrs. 
Finan paid, tribute to Monsignor Pace, 
prominent supporter of the Federation 
in its earliest days, to Sister DePaul 
Cogan and to Clara Sheeran, who in 
her own words: “have never relin- 
quished their grasp on Federation’s 
activities nor been wanting when the 
guiding hand or the encouraging 
word was needed.” 

Summarizing the foundation, aims 
and: accomplishments of the Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Finan discussed the early 
enthusiastic response to the possibili- 
ties of such a movement, the first 
meetings, the gradual but steady 
growth in interest and membership. 
“Today we have over 100,000 mem- 
bers functioning from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Golden Gate and 
from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico.” Defining the un- 
derlying principles, she continued: 
“Catholic education inspires the heart 
as well as the mind of YOUTH, and 
gives a sound ethical training, not 
based upon motives of hygiene, con- 
vention or popular opinion, but upon 
the changeless law of God, and so 
the I. F, C. A. was founded here in 
New York, Nov. 27, 1914, to per- 
petuate these institutions of education 
and to bring into communication the 
alumnae of these schools for the pur- 
pose of upholding the ideals of Cath- 
olic education, Catholic literature and 
Catholic social service.” 


Fashion Show Offers 
Hints For Wardrobe 


By YVONNE ZUPET 


With a glimpse into the glamour 
and grace of the recent holiday sea- 
son, a style preface of feminine ward- 
robes was presented to the student 
body recently by the Clothing depart- 
ment, 


The first group on display included 
a powder blue, all wool flannel swing 
skirt which Mary Pat Martin com- 
bined with a yellow cardigan. 

Ruth Henneger accented an at- 
tractive beige wool crepe with a hood 
which was fastened by a zipper at the 
neckline. The dress was made with 
a swing skirt, full wrist-length 
sleeves and a placket in the back 
skirt. 

A robin’s egg blue wool crepe, 
worn by Helene Carlstrom, offered in- 
terest at the unpressed pleats in the 
skirt front and the tucked bodice. A 
slide fastening opened down the front 
of the dress and a wide navy blue 
leather belt added an effective color 
note, 


Jane Barrett chose a plaid woolen 
rayon with a wide red leather belt. 
The skirt was cut on the bias and 
the blouse was given fullness by 
stitched pleats, Charlotte Ragatz wore 
@ two-piece, tailored black woolen 
suit in a pin stripe and combined it 


with a black crepe hat, black bag and 
slippers, 


Another suit dress in a navy rayon 
and wool spun challis was made by 
Lydia Martinez who achieved con- 
trast by rust-colored frog fastenings 
on the front bodice, 


Evening dresses played an impor- 
tant part during the holiday vacation 
and Betty Carlstrom anticipated it 
in her misty powder blue formal made 
with a full net skirt and a full, long- 
sleeved chiffon blouse over a ruffled 
rayon taffeta petticoat, 





A sequin corselette drew attention to 
the waistline and was matched by se- 
quin shoulder straps. 


A raspberry taffeta with a shirred 
bodice, high waistline and flared skirt 
was modeled by Jeanne Cotter. The 
top of the bodice was trimmed with 
self-material ruching, Katherine Wat- 
ters designed her own fitted black 
moire evening dress made with a 
sweetheart neckline, and wore with ic 
a jacket of figured metallic cloth. 


A white and silver beaded girdle 
accented the shirred waistline of a 
black silk crepe worn by Doris Mon- 
roe, and silver metallic cloth at the 
waistline relieved the simplicity of a 
black silk crepe modeled by Dovothy 
Ottoson. 


Margaret Crossen was arresting in 
a chocolate brown, pencil-line dress 
with three-quarter length, fitted sleeves, 
a high darted neckline and belted 
front. It was fashioned with a dusty 
pink, inserted panel above the waist- 
line at the back, and below the waist- 
line, a gathered panel of the same 
shade with a bustle effect. 


A deep ruffled hem and moss blue 
velvet trimming on the bodice and at 
the waistline emphasized foundation 
lines in a turquoise blue taffeta chosen 
by Phyllis Ullman. Zella Ruth Eck- 
art displayed the new butterfly bustle 
on her gown of peacock blue moire 
taffeta made with a full skirt and fit- 
ted waistline, combined with a red 
flannel, fitted evening wrap. 


A striking melody blue rayon taf- 
feta modeled by Mary Elizabeth God- 
den, featured a fin-tail bustle in a 
straight skirt. The dress jacket had 
fitted long sleeves with a zipper front 
opening and curved at the waistline 
in back to fit into the bustle. It was 
worn with a straight, white lapin, fin- 
gertip length evening jacket. 































































CLARKE COURIER 





By MARY McMAHON 


Although outdoor winter sports 
rank high in popularity among Clarke 
students at present, basketball is a 
favorite in the gymnasium. Accord- 
ing to Miss Marcella Conlon, physi- 
cal education instructor, the inter-class 
volleyball tournament will be held in 
the middle of February. 

The freshmen are planning in ear- 
nest to win the basketball trophy in 
much the same style as they did the 
volleyball cup last fall. They are 
practicing with a determination to 
give the sophomores a royal trim- 
ming. But the freshmen also have to 
reckon with the juniors who are 
equally resolved to keep in their pos- 
session the trophy they won in two suc- 
cessive tournaments. 


Handicapped by the loss of such 
excellent players as Marie Ryan, cap- 
tain of last year’s winners and high 
scorer in the tournament, Madeline 
Sieb and Rita Schlueter, clever guards 
for both seasons, captain Virginia Jans 
is preparing to reorganize the junior 
squad into a new and powerful one 
with the enthusiasm of all the juniors 
backing it to victory, 


When the first semester examina- 
tions are over, the juniors will begin 
vigorous practice sessions, With plenty 
of experienced players in their num- 
bers, they feel they are able to fash- 
ion an aggregation which can defeat 
both the freshmen and the sopho- 
mores. Virginia Jans does not allow 
her short stature to lessen her effect- 
iveness on the basketball court. Jose- 
phine Corpstein, Mary Baxter, Zella 
Ruth Eckert, Agnes Anthony, Marion 
Mondi, Ruth Powers, Mafalda Layman 
and Margaret Schroeder can be de- 
pended upon to turn in fine work. 





Captain Betty Glentzer of the soph- 
omores will be remembered for her 
clever ball-handling and fast playing 
in the tournament last year. Grace 


Esponda’s capable guarding will be 


missed, but Rita McCormick and 
Helen Braunger are faithful standbys. 
Marion Klees, their captain as fresh- 
men, is another staunch guard whose 
place will be hard to fill. Neverthe- 
less, Ardelle Boland, Dorothy Boble 
greatly add to the strength of the 
sophomore team. 


The freshmen are getting into the 
swing of basketball at Clarke during 
some of the physical education classes. 
They are aiming with the confidence 
of victors to show material evidence 
of their superiority in more than one 
competitive sport. So far, the prac- 
tice sessions of the freshmen have 
been confined to the gym periods, but 
after another week the process of 
elimination will be started and defi- 
nite teams selected during the night 
practices. 


Read Books 


from the inside—and do so without 
a hint of bitterness against the more 
fortunate. 





Continued from 
page 1 





When you’re in search of pure fic- 
tion arrange for an introduction to 
A City of Bells by Elizabeth Goudge, 
House of Cards by Alice Curtayne or 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s Tales Before 
Midnight. 


Do you want to keep in touch with 
contemporary affairs? If the answer 
is “yes” then make friends with Nora 
Waln’s Reaching for the Stars, Mi- 
chael Derrick’s The Portugal of Sal- 
azar, Francis C. Kelly’s The Bishop 
Jots It Down. And if you want to 
keep in touch with contemporary writ- 
ers make friends with the autobiogra- 
phies of A. A, Milne and William 
Lyon Phelps. 


There are other friends whom you'll 
find charming comrades with whom 
to while away your leisure hours. 
There’s Saint Vincent Ferrer by that 
master hagiographer, Henri Gheon; 
England in Picture, Song and Story 
by J. W. Cunliffe; Allan Nevin’s Fre- 
mont, Daniel Sargent’s Our Land and 
Our Lady and numerous others—each 
book an individual personality whose 
charm will win you and with a phil- 
osophy to influence you. 





ournament 





Snow Fall Offers 
Photo Competition 





With the recent snowfall has come 
the opportunity long awaited by the 
Camera club. Determined and alert, 
freshman members of the club have 
plunged through deep snow drifts to 
snap pictures of Clarke sport enthu- 
siasts enjoying skiing, skating, and to- 
bogganing. The group submitting the 
most successful roll of films to the 
moderators of the club will have their 
pictures reprinted in an issue of the 
paper. 

Members of the club include: An- 
netta Cosby who was the first to sub- 
mit her completed roll of films, Joan 
Schneberger, Mildred Nordengren, 
Virginia Wagner, Joyce Cressey, Mary 
Martinez, Kathleen Gleason, Dorothy 
Ottoson, and Mary Denilauler, 

The Camera club has not only suc- 
ceeded in taking unusual pictures, but 
has achieved, furthermore, the art of 
developing and printing them. For 
this purpose a suite. of rooms in the 
residence hall has been set aside for 
the use of the club members. Dec- 
orated in a color scheme of beige and 
burnt rose, the room creates a friendly 
atmosphere for club meetings. Adjoin- 
ing the studio is the dark room, where 
the pictures are finished. The outer 
room includes a library of the latest 
books on photography and a display 
of the work of the club so far this 
year. 


Nino Martini Continued from 


page 1 





longed ovation at the close of his 
firsts song group brought the ever- 
popular La Donna E Mobile, as en- 
core, to the greater approval of the 
audience. 

Similar repeated triumphs were his 
throughout his regular encore period, 
when he placed himself at the disposal 
of his hearers, whose enthusiasm would 
have held him to sing indefinitely. 
Generously and graciously he com- 
plied with their requests, leaving them 
with a veritable program of gratuitous 
selections. 

Mr. Martini’s encores were sung to 
the piano accompaniment of Miguel 
Sandoval. 








Clarke Airs: 
Three Skits 


. By MARY JANE DWYER 


There is something about the fan- 
ciful, the whimsical, the imaginary 
that is always appealing. Disney has 
given us Pinnochio, Max Fleischer pre- 
sents Gulliver and Mary Anita Jans, 
Dreams Have Their Way. The fan- 
tasy, the fourteenth in the Clarke 
series of broadcasts entitled Wings 
was presented Jan. 10. The fifteenth 
skit, Music Hath Charms, was broad- 
cast Jan, 17, and illustrated the col- 
lege graduate in the field of music. 
A deeply dramatic skit was Too Late, 
the broadcast of Jan. 24. 

Dreams Have Their Way is, in 
reality, a modern version of the age- 
old conflict between selfish and hon- 
est ambition. In this case, it takes a 
queen, a Lord High Chancellor, and 
loyal subjects Betty and Bobby’ to 
show the career-girl heroine that she 
can have a career and peace of mind 


both. 


Marion Pancratz was supported in 
the lead by Lillian McDonnell, Helen 
Kerrigan, Venola Steidl, Josephine 
Collentine, and Betty Lou Winks. 

A salute to the too little praised 
musician—the child’s music teacher 
was Music Hath Charms. In the 
drama the author, Mary Virginia 
Ryan, introduces a rhythm band, Win- 
nie-the-Pooh stories, an automobile 
accident, and a concert soprano to il- 
lustrate the noble work of the seem- 
ingly inconsequential music teacher. 


Mercedes Schmidt as Carol Hughes, 
the Lady of Tunes, entertains Manhat- . 
tan’s children (Helen Hermes and 
Josephine Collentine), is “discovered” 
for radio by Mrs. Snyder (Lenore Ber- 
lik), and through a traffic mishap 
meets a true musician, Mrs. Locranzo 


(Venola Steidl). 


Too Late, written by Mary Anita 
Jans, was. portrayed by Josephine 
Corpstein and Venola Steidl. When 
Dorothy is told by her foster mother, 
Mrs. Parker, that she is adopted and 
that the real daughter will receive 
the one college education financially 
possible—she can’t take it. Dorothy 
walks completely out of the lives of 
the Parker family. After being an- 
noyed for five years by her Conscience, 
she calls home only to find that her 
foster mother is dead. So ends Too 
Late. 











Holiday Alumnae News 
Tells of Varied Activities 


Dear Alumnae, we wish you a happy 
and a holy New Year. May 1940 be 
to you a whole year rich in God’s love 
and abiding peace! 

Our alumnae visitors at the College 
during the holidays had interesting 
things to tell of activities far and 
wide. Dolores Wellman, ’26, who is 
employed at the Girl Scout Headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, visited with 
friends recently, She is a member of 
the staff which directs the organiza- 
tion of the Girl Scout troops for the 
west side of Cleveland. 

* ok ® 

Mary Seymour, 734, visited with 
friends and reported on the music 
programs she will sponsor during the 
new year at Le Mars, Iowa, where 
she is supervisor of Grade Music. 

Mary Rosalita Luchsinger stopped 
on her way back from Chicago to 
Sioux City where she is teaching mu- 
sic. She reported a real Clarke meet- 
ing in Chicago of alumnae of the 
class of 732. 

* oe * 

You will find some practical hints 
for the Latin teacher delightfully told 
in the article by Marion Petrakis ’39, 
which is published in the Classical 
Journal for February, 1940. There 
you will see how a certain discouraged 
Anna Moppet, teacher of Latin, suc- 
ceeded in eliciting, by means of Cae- 
sar’s bridge, an enthusiasm and inter- 
not only from her heretofore disin- 
terested Latin class, but from the en- 
tire school. 

ee 

We quote from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, December 25, 1939: “AN 
ORCHID FOR VLADIMIR. Miss 


Marion Reynolds, ’38, Commentator 
on W-W-W Sr. Louis University Ra- 
dio Station is here shown as she pre- 
sented an orchid to Conductor Vladi- 
mir Golschmann of St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in recognition of his 
work to further the cause of good 
music .. .” 
Oa 
Alumnae will be interested in a se- 
ries of illustrations by Jean Lorenz, 
’37, which appeared in the December 
16 issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and more 
will be seen in a forthcoming issue of 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics. 
’ * 


Blanche Carney, ’35, has accepted a 
Position of supervisor of the Girl 
Scouts in Muscatine, Iowa. 

+k & 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Noel Menard 
(Vivian O’Neil, ’34) from Manila, 
P. I., visited at the College en route 
to Edgewood Arsenal, Baltimore, 
where Lieutenant Menard will under- 
take a special course of study. On 
their way they will visit Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., where 
Vivian took her interneship and will 
meet there Faye Gavin, ’38, who is 
now a member of the staff and Eliz- 
abeth Murray, ’39, a student interne 
there. 

Co tot 


The Penthouse Promenade attracted 
former members of the class of °41, 
Among those who returned to share 
the festivities of the dance were Vir- 
ginia Petersen of Chicago, Jean Kel- 
leher who is in training at St. Ber- 
nard’s Hospital, Chicago, Mary Isa- 
bel Albrecht, Clair, Iowa. 
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Clarke’s snow-covered cam- 

pus beckons enthusiasts to 
don ski togs, wax skiis, and 
break fresh tracks beneath 
the stately snow-draped pines. 
Gay in a white babushka and 
angora mitts, Margaret Mary 
Schroeder opened the skiing 
season at the college with 
the first “run” on the ski 
slide down the Aisle of 
Pines. When Margaret pre- 
pares for the day’s outing 
she wea’ ' k pressed ski 
trouve ...__,, olaid,, single- 
bres ~ “Feel She is only 
one &: the many students 
who spend winter-weekends 
“romping” in the snow and 
“rating” in Dame Fashion’s 
contests. 


A 
x 











Off to the rink for a whirl on white “fancy” skates is Cecelia 
Bacom, an ardent indulger in skating, “Queen of Winter Sports.” 
Cecelia wears navy blue fitted trousers to facilitate skating round 
the “professional circles’. Over a navy blue durable sweater she 


pulls on a gay plaid jacket. For that added snugness she wears 
white fluff mitts and navy ear muffs. 








ALL PICTURES TAKEN, DEVELOPED aNpD PRINTED By 


"CLARKE CAMERA CLUB” 











Orchids to the Decoration committee who under the general 
chairmanship of Eleanor Geisler staged one of the most at- 
tractive and original settings in the history of Clarke College 
proms. Ruth Henneger, Mary Virginia Glover, Eleanor Geisler 
and Betty Lou Sprung, members of ‘this most popular com- 
mittee, are shown above in the “Penthouse” with the ‘“Man- 
hattan skyline” as a background. 


The Social committee pictured in the upper left hand corner 
received in the drawing room of the residence hall Friday eve- 
ning. The committee, which included Marion Mondi, Agnes 
Anthony and Marjorie Keegan, assisted in the success of the 
Penthouse Promenade, Jan. 19. 





American Trust & Savings Bank 

Black & White Cab Co. 

Bott Shoe Store 

ee Conlon Sons Construction 
‘O. 

Conlin & Kearns Co. 

Cosley Bottling Co. 


Courier Patrons 
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, Pleated skirt. 
for “rolling” 


Dennis Bros. 

Diamond's Grille 

Harry Farber & Sons 

Federal Bakery 

Fitzpatrick Co. 

Edward A. Geoghegan 

Giunta Bros. 

M. S. Hardie 

The Hoermann Press 

Howard’s Fashi-Tone 

‘ Iowa Dairy 

K Iowa Wall Paper & Paint Co. 
Dr. Henry J. Kaep 

° Key City Gas Co. 
Klauer Optical Co, 


405 Dubuque Bldg 
d Lange Cleaning Co. 
McFadden Coffee 8 Spice Co. 
Dr. J. F. McParland 
Medical Associates 
Metropolitan Shoe Repair Shop 
Model Wall Paper & Paint Co. 
Molo Oil Company 
Thos. J. Mulgrew Co. 
Nachtman’s Market 
Dr. Francis P. Quinn 
Seminary Beauty Shop 


657 Seminary Street 


Schroeder-Kleine Groc. Co. 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Trausch Baking Co, 
Treanor’s Dairy 
H. Trenkle Co, 
Ward’s Market 
Neel Market 

ite House Biscuit Co. 
Yellow Cab Co. : 
onkers Engraving Co. 
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